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Memorabilia. 








HE most notable articles of this month’s 
Antiquaries Journal are Sir Leonard 
Woolley’s account of the Excavations which 
were carried out last year at Atchana- 
Alalakh and the study of the Tablet-woven 
Braids from the Vestments of St. Cuthbert at 
Durham, by Mrs. Grace M. Crowfoot. 
Neither of these lends itself to being dealt 
with in a short paragraph, but both, with 
their so diverse claims to attention, are cer- 
tain to receive due recognition. Sir Leonard 
Woolley’s paper was read on 20 Oct., 1938, 
and Mrs. Crowfoot’s on 7 April of that year. 
Mr. S. H. Steinberg contributes an account 
of the Sarcophagus at Naro, Sicily. This is 
interesting because it reproduces, though 
without equalling their harmony of line, the 
sarcophagi belonging to the times when the 
Hohenstaufen ruled in Sicily and were 
buried at Palermo. It is of yellowish-white 
marble, in shape like a bath, reposing on the 
backs of four seated lions. Round the top 
run two mouldings. Its lid is shaped like a 
saddle-roof, and a point to notice is that the 
middle ridge is not exactly horizontal, as it 
is found in the sarcophagi of Palermo, but 
curved slightly upwards to the middle, bear- 
ing witness to a certain independence of 
invention on the part of the sculptor. The 
date of this sarcophagus at Naro, would seem 
to be of about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. For whom it was made or who first 
occupied it cannot be told, but it is known 
that in the early seventeenth century Baron 
Vincent Lucchesi was buried in it—having 
brought it for that purpose to Naro. It 
stands now, empty, against the west wall of 
the north transept of the church, one side 
and one end hidden from sight—a position it 
was never intended to occupy, for the equally 
elaborate sculpturing of both the ends and 
both the sides shows that it was meant to be 





visible all round. In the church it would ap- 
pear to be the one object relatively intact. 
The writer gives a sad description of the 
dilapidated condition of the building. The 
site carried once a pagan temple, and then 
an Arab mosque; a first Christian church 
was erected here after the Norman conquest 
of Sicily; a new church—associated with the 
names of the English brothers, Walter and 
Bartholomew of the Mill, archbishops respec- 
tively of Palermo and of Agrigento—was con- 
secrated in 1274, the same which now stands 
in ruins. We would also mention Mr. Ivan 
D. Margary’s paper on ‘ Roman Roads with 
Small Side Ditches.’ 


NEX? Sunday, January 29, will be the cen- 
tenary anniversary of the birth of John 
Richard Magrath. Dr. Magrath was Provost 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, from 1878 till his 
death in August, 1930. Though the ‘old 
President of Magdalen,’’ Dr. Routh, outdid 
him both in length of years and length of 
office, it might be claimed for the Provost of 
Queen’s that he saw, and was himself co- 
operator with, even greater changes in 
national life and in university life than those 
which characterised the turn from the eigh- 
teenth to the nineteenth century. He ren- 
dered great services to education, not only in 
his support of developments in the organisa- 
tion of Oxford University, but also by his 
services to a number of northern schools 
which, having valuable exhibitions to Queen’s 
College and at once needing and being cap- 
able of improvement, offered him a good and 
fruitful field for his energies. It is interest- 
ing to note that his sympathy with modern 
aims and methods in education did not go the 
whole way. In particular he disliked the de- 
posing of the Greek and Latin classics from 
their traditional chief place in education ; and 
was anxious lest the progress from elementary 
school to university should be made too easy. 
As most of our readers know, he was an old 
friend and correspondent of ‘ N. and Q.’ 


AJOR F. J. A. SKEET, F.s.a., to whom 
every one interested in the history of the 
Jacobites is greatly indebted, has just brought 
out a brochure of fourteen pages consisting of 
papers relating to Charlotte Stuart, the 
natural daughter of Prince Charles Edward 
by Clementina Walkinshaw. The papers are 
concerned with the ‘‘ George’’ worn by 
Charles I at his execution said to have been 
given by him to Bishop Juxon, and with the 
lady’s claim to the dowry, which had been 
bestowed by James IT at his accession on her 
grandmother, Mary of Modena. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes, 


JOSIAH BURCHETT (1666?—1746): 
Somg AppDITIONAL Notes. 


[THE following details supplement the 

biographical memoir of Josiah Burchett 
which appeared in the Mariner’s Mirror in 
October, 1937. While the exact date of Bur- 
chett’s birth remains unknown, the tradition 
linking his name with the borough of Sand- 
wich (W. J. Gordon, ‘ Sandwich and round 
about it,’ p, 23) is substantiated by a letter 
which he addressed to the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of the borough on 27 June, 1727 
(B.M, Add. Mss. 33512, £.231; cp ibid, £.1983 
v.), wherein he declared : 

Upon the death of our late Royal Master . . 
there will, sometime hence, be writs issued for 
a new Parliament. If I am still so fortunate as 
to be thought worthy by you to be a candidate, 
I take this opportunity not only of offering 
my service, but of entreating your favour to 
me therein. To whom can I better apply my- 
selfe than to the Gentlemen of a Towne where 
I had the happiness to draw my first breath? 
It would be the greatest satisfaction for me to 
live and dye, a representative of those gentle- 
men to whom nature, as well as inclination, 
obliges me to have an especial esteem and 
regard. 

His widow, Isabella (neé Wood), died on 
20 April, 1756 (Muswell’s ‘ Obituary,’ i. 306) 
and her will, dated 14 March, 1755 was 
proved on 3 June, 1756 (P.C.C. Glazier, 158). 
Therein she describes herself as “ of Throg- 
morton Street, London,’’ and desires to be 
buried privately and with little expense in 
the grave of ‘‘my late dear mother Jane 
Anne Robinson in the parish church of 
Douston (?) in the county of Suffolk, it being 
her desire that I should be buried there.’’ 
She left her plate and furniture to her 
cousin, John Elwes, of Martham, Berks, 
(who had been a witness of Josiah Burchett’s 
will) and to her grandson Thomas Haywood, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

An entry in Lloyd’s Evening Post, 29-31 
Aug., 1757, mentioning the death of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Burchett, wife of Mr. Burchett of the 
Admiralty,’’ clearly refers to the wife of 
Josiah’s son, George Anne Burchett. In this 


case, it is evident that George Anne Burchett 
married twice, as his daughter Anne, from 
whom the present representatives of the 
family are descended, was not born until 4 
Mar. 1760. 





As for Josiah Burchett himself, the periods 
of his greatest influence were undoubtedly 
those during which the office of Lord High 
Admiral was executed by the Earl of Pem- 
broke (without the assistance of any coun- 
cil of advice), 26 Jan. to 20 May, 1702, and 
again from 29 Nov. 1708 to 8 Nov. 1709; and 
the few weeks during which all Admiralty 
affairs were being transacted in the Queen’s 
name, 28 Oct. to 29 Nov. 1708. In 1709 it 
was decided (P.R.O. Admiralty 1/4283, not 
paginated) ‘‘ That £1,200 be paid Mr. Bur- 
chett as reward of services performed after 
the death of the Lord High Admiral,”’ i.e., 
Prince George of Denmark, who died 28 Oct. 
1708. As a consequence, Burchett’s relation- 
ships with Pembroke appear to have been 
very close and friendly ever since the latter’s 
first tenure of office as Lord High Admiral; 
and the following entries from the Court 
Minutes of the Trinity House (for copies of 
which I am greatly indebted to Captain 
Chaplin) are of interest in this respect. On 
24 May 1707 


A letter from Josiah Burchett Esq., Secretary 
to His Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral 
was read signifying the desire of his Excellency 
the Earle of Pembroke, an Elder Brother of this 
House, that the Corporation would supply his 
place by electing a proper person in his roome 
since he was preparing to set forward to his 
government of Ireland... Resolved in respect 
to my Lord Pembroke that some of the Brethren 
do wait upon his Lordship before any further 
proceeding in this matter. 


Pembroke declined to withdraw his request 
and on 9 June it was 


Resolved that in complying with the desire of 
his Excellency the Earle of ‘Pembroke _ this 
court do now proceed to the electing of an Elder 
Brother in his stead. It was then moved by 
the Deputy Master whether his Excellency’s 
communicating his intention by the hand of 
Mr. Josiah Burchett as aforesaid was not a 
tacit recommendation of Mr. Burchett in his 
place of Elder Brother and agreed that it ought 
to be taken as so and that besides in respect 
of Mr. Burchett’s great personal merit and his 
place as Secretary to His Royal Highness, no 
person was more capable of doing service to ye 
Corporation, upon which, It was, on passing 
to the vote, unanimously resolved that Josiah 
Burchett, Esq., be admitted an Elder Brother 
of this Corporation in the room of his Ex- 
cellency the Earle of Pembroke. 


There is a certain significance in the fact 
that the ‘ D.N.B.’ should give no details of 
his service at sea prior to 1695, an aspect of 
his career dealt with in the Mariner’s 
Mirror, op. cit., and the Bulletin of the In- 
stitute of Historical Research, xiv. 53. Bur- 
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chett, like his successor, Thomas Corbett, 
suffered because his name came so near the 
beginning of the alphabet! J. K. Laughton 
was called upon to contribute some nine hun- 
dred memoirs to the ‘ D.N.B.’ during the 
years 1885 to 1900, and it must not be for- 
gotten that he had only secured access to the 
Admiralty records at the Public Record 
Office in 1879 (Journal, Royal United Ser- 
vices Institution, xl. -1). Thus in the 
earlier memoirs there was hardly time for ex- 
haustive reseach based on the departmental 
records. However, Laughton did mention 
Burchett’s printed books, and of these, the 
‘Memoirs of Transactions at Sea’ 1688-97, 
shows conclusively that the Secretary was not 
a mere landlubber. In the epistle dedicatory 
he speaks of himself as ‘‘ having been . . . per- 
sonally in great part of the transactions 
which are here treated of; ’’ and in the in- 
troduction (p xix), he mentions his ex- 
periences ‘‘ during my service in the fleet.’’ 
Neither was it mere whim or fancy which led 
him to write certain sections of the 
‘Memoirs’ in the first, and others in the 
third, person. The failure to note and follow 
up these valuable comments affords interest- 
ing testimony of the formal neglect into which 
his works had fallen. They were noticed but 
seldom used. If a publisher could be found 
there is a strong case for an annotated re- 
print. 

The unfortunate thing is that Burchett 
permits himself so few expressions of 
opinion: but one exception to this may be 
noted, an exception which again indicates his 
friendship with, and _ indebtedness _ to, 
Admiral Edward Russell. At the time of his 
appointment as Admiralty Secretary, Bur- 
chett was — Russell in the all- 
important matter of preparing the fleet for 
its winter sojourn on the coast of Spain, and 
in the pages dealing with these preparations 
the reticent and over-cautious Burchett per- 
mits himself to say: 


it may be truly said, that such care was taken 
by [Russell] therein, that never were Men 
furnished with better Provisions and Wine . 
nor did he boggle at the Engaging his own 
Personal Estate, to give this so necessary 
Credit to his Country (‘ Memoirs,’ pp. 252-3). 


And concerning Burchett’s service under 
Russell, attention must be drawn to the fol- 
lowing extract from the latter’s ‘‘ contingent 
account ’? (Historical MSS, Comm., Buc- 
cleuch [Montague House] MSS., i. 143): 
To my Dutch secretary and interpreter, for 

one year’s salary [1692] ... ... ... s+ .0. --- £300. 





To Mr. Burchtt (my secretary) for one year’s 

a | RRR Eg parng Seg ee b 
To my Spanish and Italian Secretaries [1694] 

So far as Burchett’s official career is con- 
cerned, one other important source may yet 
be available outside the P.R.O. On 18 May, 
1691 (N.S.) Hiob de Wildt was appointed to 
act as King William III’s representative in 
the various Dutch Admiralty Colleges. De 
Jonge, ‘ Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche 
Zeewezen,’ iii. 729, prints the ‘‘ Commissie 
van Koning Willem aan den Secretaris der 
Admiraliteit van Amsterdam, Hiob de Wildt, 
als zijn vertegen voordiger en zaakgelastigde 
bij de Admiraliteits Collegien . . . in qualiteit 
als gecommitterde van sijn majesteit 
aan alle de collegien ter Admiraliteit.”” On 
11 June, 1695 (O.S.) William Bridgeman, 
then joint Admiralty Secretary with Bur- 
chett, informed De Wildt that 

The King, thinking it necessary that the 
Secretary of the Admiralty here should con- 
stantly correspond with you in order to a com- 
munication of such matters from time to time 
as may tend to the promoting the public service 
against the common enemy, and the protection 
of the trade of the subjects of both nations, 
I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to give you this notice of it 
[and] I shall. be very glad if I can be serviceable 
to you in any way. 

This letter appears in the entry-book of the 
Secretary’s out-letters, and the question is, did 
this correspondence continue or not? Only 
two further communications to De Wildt have 
been discovered in the same series, both in 
French, and dated 19 July and 18 Oct., 1605 
(O.S.) respectively. It will be necessary to 
examine the vast De Wildt collection in The 
Hague. It is possible that when Burchett 
took over full control of Admiralty affairs, 
during the winter of 1696-7, he maintained 
some form of private or semi-official corre- 
spondence with De Wildt, and that the latter 
may have kept the letters from England, 
while the originals of his own have been lost 
with the rest of Burchett’s personal papers. 
No traces of De Wildt’s letters have been 
found at the P.R.O., where the Admiralty 
in-letters are grouped under general headings, 
and where there are unfortunately no files 
of the miscellaneous papers which could not 
be included in the limited number of special 
categories. On the other hand, while the De 
Wildt papers are classified in a _ similar 
manner in the Rijks Archief, there is, I be- 
lieve, one such miscellaneous series entitled 
“General Correspondence from Abroad.’’ In 
fact, every aspect of the Anglo-Dutch alliance, 
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1689-1713 urgently needs investigation. Eng- 
lish students have long neglected The Hague 
archives, and when this omission has been 
rectified, further details may well come to 
light concerning the most important of the 
Admiralty Secretaries of that period, 


G. F. James. 
St. Andrew’s College, University of Sydney. 


LONDON SHOP SIGNS. 
OTHER THAN THOSE GIVEN BY LARWOOD 
& Horren, 
(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38). 
C. & Cross. John Chasson, razor and sur- 


geons’ instrument maker, Newgate Street, 
near St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 





N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


CaBINnET & CuHarR. (1) John Pardoe, 
cabinet-maker, next Temple Bar, Strand. 

(Trade-card and Daily Advertiser, 1748). 

(2) William Henshaw, cabinet-maker, on 

the south side of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1768. 

(Trade-card). 


Casrinet & Four Corrins. John Knowles 
(? cabinet-maker and undertaker), near the 
Maypole in Tooley Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 20 Mar., 1747). 


Casrinet & Looxinc Gutass. (No name 
mentioned), cabinet-maker in Houndsditch. 
(London Journal, 4 May, 1723). 


Caste (? CasTLE). —— Goudge,!5 vendor 
of patent medicines in Westminster Hall. 


(London Journal, 2 Sept., 1721). 


Cace. William Coventre, West 
Chepe (Cheapside). 


(Calendar of Wills, 1407). 


Cattco Printer. Jacob Stamp, 
printer in Houndsditch. c. 1700. 
(Bagford Bills). 


Campen’s Heap!4 & City Arms. Sylvanus 
Morgan, arms painter, at. the North East 
corner of Royal Exchange. c. 1660. 

(Trade-card). 


12 Wm. Henshaw’s name appears in the list of 
subscribers to Chippendale’s ‘ Director,’ 2nd 
Ed., 1755. 

13 Probably identical with J. Gouge, book- 
seller at “ the Castle,” Westminster Hall 1700- 
1729 (Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers’ and 
London Journal 2 April 1729). 


144 William Camden, antiquary, 1551-1623. 


mercer, 


calico 








CaNDLESTICK. (1) Nathaniel Cliff, book- 
seller, near Mercer’s Chapel, Cheapside. 
1709. 

(‘ London Topographical Records ’), 

(2) William Gould, goldsmith, Foster 
Lane. 1733. 

(Chaffers’ ‘ Gilda Aurifabrorum ’), 


CaNDLEsTICK & SNuFFERS. Thomas Stack- 
house, silversmith, Gutter Lane. 
(Daily Post, 22 Jan., 1724). 


CantIsTER. (A common sign of tea-men 
and grocers, curiously overlooked by Larwood 
and Hotten. See also Go~pEen CANISTER), 

(1) Underwood (no trade mentioned), 
New Broad Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 30 June, 1742). 

(2) E. Beech and Co., tea-men and grocers, 
Milk Street, near Cheapside. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card), 

(3) Anne Barnard, tea warehouse, Corn- 

hill, near Pope’s Head Alley. c. 1750. 
(Trade-card). 


CantsTER & Crown. Henry Lock, grocer, 
opposite Great Turnstile, near Red Lion 
Street, Holborn. 1747. 

(Billhead). 


Canister, Rose & Sucar-Loaves. Roger 
Nethercoat, grocer, Shoreditch. ¢. 1755. 
(Trade-card). 


CanisTeR & Svucar Loar. (1) John 
Rocque, land surveyor and engraver, Great 
Windmill Street, St. James’s. 1734. 

(Chubb’s ‘ Printed Maps’). 

(2) Thomas Rondeau, grocer, near Bridge 
Yard, Tooley Street. 1752. 

(Billhead). 


(3) William Charlton, grocer, the corner 





of Crane Court, near Fetter Lane, Fleet 
Street. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 

Canister & 3 Sucar Loaves. John Rich- 


ardson, grocer, tea dealer and confectioner, 
against Hatton Garden, Holborn. 1740. 
(Billhead). 


Canister & 2 Burackmoors’ Heaps. George 
Fleming, grocer, the corner of Clare Street, 
Clare Market. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 

Cannon. (1) Charles Fry, pawnbroker, in 
Barbican. 1717. 

(Archaeological Journal, vol. ccxxxiv. p. 179). 
Drake, silversmith, St. John 
Street. 1731. 


(Chaffers’ ‘ Gilda Aurifabrorum ’). 
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Cannon & FEATHERS. 
West Smithfield. 
(Daily Advertiser, 2 Sept., 1747). 


Cap & Hasir. John Perry, cap-maker, 
near Beaufort Buildings in the Strand. 

(Trade-card and Daily Advertiser, 

17 June, 1747). 


Cap in Hanp. Henry Giles, cap-maker, 
opposite Lime Street, in Fenchurch Street. 
1767. 


An eating-house in 


(Trade-card). 


Carpenters’ Arms. (1) Henry Sidgier, 
carpenter, joiner and undertaker, in Great 


Shere Lane, near Temple Bar. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 
(2) —— Griffin, goldsmith, Clerkenwell. 


1730. “ 
(Chaffers’ ‘ Gilda Aurifabrorum ’). 


CaRVED ANGEL. 
maker, Aldermanbury. 


Hugh Granger, cabinet- 
1692-1706. 
(Trade-card). 


CarvEp BiackamMoor’s Heap. Abel Pey- 


ton, linen-draper, West Smithfield. 1749. 

(Trade-card). 
CaRVEp GOLDEN ANGEL. Portal and 
Hebert, linen drapers, No. 98, facing St. 
Helen’s, Without Bishopsgate. 1771. 

(Billhead). 

CarvepD Goxipen Lion. John Tinney, 
engraver and printseller, Fleet Street. 
1729-1755. 


(Chubb’s ‘ Printed Maps ’). 


Case or KNIvEs. (1) Joseph Gillett, 
cutler, St. James’s Market. c. 1740. 
(Trade-card). 
(2) Zechariah Carleton, cutler, New Street, 
Covent Garden. c, 1740. 
(Trade-card). 
(3) George Antt, goldsmith, No. 158, 
Strand, six doors from Somerset House and 
the New Church. 1770-1784. 


(Trade-card and Directories). 


Case or Knives & Crown. Thomas Wood- 
ward, cutler, opposite Surrey Street in the 
Strand. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 

Case or Knives & Forks & GoLDSMITHS’ 
Arms. Jonathan Trenholme, silversmith, 
Wood Street. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 

CastLg ON THE Hoop. Richard Godechild, 
eutler, St. Mildred’s, Poultry, 1690. 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol iv.) 


Cat-a-FippLinc. Anthony Dansie, haber- 
dasher, No. 63, Lombard Street. 1672. 
(Hilton-Price’s ‘Signs of Lombard Street’). 


Cato’s Hrap, W. Chetwood, bookseller, 
Russell Street, Covent Garden. 1722. 
(Imprint). 


Cats & Parrot, or Cat & Two Parrots. 
Thomas Pavier, draper and bookseller, near 
the Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 1600-1612. 

(Imprints). 


Cuarr. (A not very uncommon sign for 
cabinet-makers curiously omitted by Larwood 
and Hotten particularly as it was adopted 
by Thomas Chippendale the elder). 

(1) —— Smith, upholder, Fleet Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 27 Mar., 1744; also 
3 June, 1748). 

(2) Thomas Chippendale and James 
Rannie, cabinet-makers and upholsterers. No. 
60, St. Martin’s Lane. 

(Whitehall Evening Post, 4 Dec., 1756). 

(3) H. Mure and D. Monro, cabinet- 
makers, Wardour Street, St. Ann’s, Soho. 
1785. 

(Trade-card). 

(4) —— Dalziel, cabinet-maker, corner of 
Wych Street facing Drury Lane, c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


CHarr & Ancnor. William Jellicoe, suc- 
cessor to Widow Smith (see above), uphol- 
sterer, Fleet Street. c. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 


Cuarr & Crown. Joseph Read, chair- 
maker and upholsterer, No, 78, Fleet Market, 
facing the Dial. 1771. 

(Trade-card). 


William Cauty,15 
West 


CHarr & CuRTAINS. 
cabinet-maker and upholsterer, the 
End of Somerset House, Strand. 1757. 

(Trade-card). 


CHAMBER-GRATE & Grip-Iron. Thomas 
Stevenson, brazier in Houndsditch. ec, 1750. 
(Trade-card). 


CHANDELIER. John Legrix, French plate- 
worker (i.e., goldsmith), next door to the 
Golden Leg, opposite Langley Street, in Long 
Acre. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 





15 Mr. Cauty subscribed to Chippendale’s 
‘ Director ’ 2nd Ed. 1755. In the Westminster 
Poll Book, October 1774, his address is given at 





King Street, St. James’s. 
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CHAPELIERS GAILLARDS, Paul Desortemboe 
(hatter), dans Brick Lane, Bethnal Green. 


N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Cuar.es IT ( ?),16 Porter & Dwarr. George 
Payne, hosier and wholesale manufacturer, 
No, 80, Newgate Street. c. 1780. 

(Trade-card). 


Cuaucer’s Heap. Samuel Baker,!’ book- 
seller and auctioneer, Great Russell Street. 
1735-1778. 

(Daily Advertiser, 6 April, 1742, and 
24 July, 1751). 


Cuequer & Sucar Loar. Thomas Monger, 
(no trade mentioned), near Surrey Street in 
the Strand. 1693. 

(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of the Strand ’). 


Cuerry Tree & Tuoree Hats. (No name 
or trade mentioned), next door to a chandler’s 
shop, Islington. 

(Daily Advertiser, 27 Nov. 1747.) 


CHERUBIM’s [sic] Heap. (1) Dr. Tipping, 
vendor of cordials, Half Moon Street, Strand. 
(Country Journal, 1728). 

(2) John Brooke, seal and copper engraver, 
near Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. 1789. 
(Trade-card). 


Cuitp’s Coat & Prertwic. (No name or 
trade mentioned), in Monmouth Street, St. 
Giles’s. c, 1700. 

(Bagford Bills). 


Cuttp’s Coat & Roszt. Mary Varden, stay 
and child’s coat maker, in Houndsditch, near 


Bishopsgate. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 
Cuina Jan. (A common sign for glass and 
china men). (1) James Amson, china and 


glass seller, near the New Exchange Build- 
ings, Strand. c. 1760, 


(Trade-card). 
(2) Robert Fogg, tea-man, New Bond 
Street. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


(3) Elizabeth, Ann and Martha Baker, 
china and glass sellers, near the Post Office 
in Lombard Street. 1762. 

(Trade-card). 


Cuinaman & Tea TreEE. John Harling, tea- 


16 This card reproduced the sculptured stone 
panel in Newgate Street depicting Charles I’s 
owe II) giant ob i William Evans, and the 

warf, Jeffery Hudson. 





17 Samuel Baker was the founder of the firm 
of Baker, Leigh and Sotheby—now Sotheby and 
Co., auctioneers in Bond Street. 





man and china dealer, next Somerset House, 
Strand. 1764. 
(Trade-card). 


CuinaMan & Tea Tus. James Mackenzie, 
grocer, Oxford road. N.p. 


(Trade-card). 


CuinEsE Porter. John Showrd, grocer, 
Cockspur street near Charing Cross. c. 1765. 
(Trade-card). 


CurruRGEons’ Arms. (1) Dorman New- 
man, bookseller, Little Britain near the Lame 
Hospital Gate. 1668. 

(Imprint). 

(2) Zacharia Skellum (no trade mentioned), 
Charing Cross. 1673. 

(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of the Strand ’). 

(3) Thomas Chapman, bookseller, over 
against the upper Meuse Gate, near Charing 
Cross. 1688. 

(Imprint). 

Cuorce Lap. Stokes, tobacconist, ‘‘ mount- 
ing near Ludgate Hill in the Old Bayley.” 
N.D. 

(Trade-card). 

CHRISTOPHER. Thomas Ellis, bookseller, 
St. Paul’s churchyard. c, 1629. 

(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Printers and 

Booksellers.’). 
AmBroseE Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 
(To be continued). 





LETTER OF HERMAN MELVILLE.— 
Autographs of the author of ‘Moby Dick’ 
are decidedly rare, and it is perhaps of inter- 
est to publish the text of a brief letter from 
him, recently presented to the British 
Museum. It has apparently not before been 
published, and unfortunately I have not been 
able to guess the person addressed. But it is 
pleasant to find Melville recommending 
another lecturer to fill an engagement which 
he felt he could not himself undertake. The 
text reads as follows: 
Boston Nov. 27th 1857. 
Dear Sir—Yours of the 23d has been handed 
to me.—I am very sorry that it will be quite 
impossible for me to be with you in Dec. and 
must therefore regret that our negotiation 
must, for this season at least, fall through. 
Mr. Mackay’s lectures have, I hear, given 
very great pleasure. 
Truly yours, 
H. MELviie. 
In the original the word handed has been 
written by the novelist above cancelled ‘‘ for- 
warded ’’; otherwise the letter is without 


corrections. T. O. Masport. 
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. ROUTH.—In my volume ‘ Dr. Routh,’ 

recently published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, I have stated. on p. 254, that the 
only man living, as far as is known, that 
can recall having seen Dr. Routh, is the Rev. 
Hilgrove Coxe, of Watlington, Oxfordshire. 
It is a pleasure to record that there is yet 
another in the person of Mr. Martin 
Routh, of Goodwyns, Calcot, Reading. Mr. 
Routh is a son of J. W. Routh, the Presi- 
dent’s nephew, curate and successor in the 
Rectory of Tylehurst. He writes as follows :— 


I believe Mr. Coxe’s name is given as the 
only man who has seen Dr. Routh, but “ Il 
y a toujours un autre,” for I stayed with the 
old man at Magdalen in 1853 for a week or more 
and played about in his study. I was also taken 
out to tea somewhere by his wife, a Blagrave, 
the sister of my grandmother, and can 
remember that the motion of the sedan chair, 
in which we were carried, almost made me sick. 
Out of his cassock the old man one day pulled 
an old-fashioned purse; he fumbled until about 
fifteen sovereigns fell and rolled among the 
heaps of books on the floor. I hunted about and 
retrieved them and was rewarded with, one of 
them. I have a very good print of his study, 
and fancy I can still smell the fusty old bookish 
atmosphere. 


Dr. F, W. Cock, in your issue of Sept. 24, 
says that_he has in his possession a copy of 
Laud’s ‘ Devotions,’ reprinted in 1839, given 
by the old President to Edward Griffith, of 
Merton College. This Edward Griffith, 
known to his friends as ‘‘ Mo Griffith,’ was 
very frequently a guest of Dr. Routh at the 
President’s lodging. G. V. Cox, in his 
‘Recollections of Oxford’ (1868, p. 333) 
wrote of him as 


a well known Oxford character, who among 
other absurdities, dropped his real name Moses, 
and called himself the Rev. Edward Griffith, 
by a sort of transmogrification. 


R. D. Mrpp.eton. 


ERWICK-UPON-TWEED.—The _ expres- 
sion “‘ England, Scotland and Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,’’ is more familiar than the 
actual boundaries. One used to think that 
by crossing the Old Bridge at Berwick one 
entered Scotland, and apparently George 
Borrow—or the fisherman who found the boy 
crying on the river-bank—thought the same: 
“Yon river is called the Tweed ; and yonder, 
over the brig, is Scotland. Did ye never hear 
tell of the Tweed, my bonny man ?”’ Scotland, 
in fact, begins 3 miles farther on, at Lam- 
berton Toll, where the old turnpike-gate stood. 


A. W. 


Readers’ Queries. 








ALAGASY IN ENGLAND, 1822, — In 
accordance with the agreement made be- 
tween James Hastie, British Agent, and 
Radama, King of Madagascar, in 1820, a 
number of Malagasy youths were accepted by 
the British Government, which undertook to 
educate them at its own expense. Some of 
these youths remained at Mauritius, but nine 
of them came to England, accompanied by 
Radama’s brother-in-law, Prince Rataffe. 

I have been able to discover the following 
information about them; the ages are for the 
year 1822. The two eldest were Shermishe, 
aged twenty-two, who had a family in Mada- 
gascar, and returned very soon after his 
arrival in England; and Kotomary, aged 
twenty-two, whose health was impaired by 
the English climate—he died at Gravesend 
just as his boat was about to leave for Mada- 
gascar in 1822. Joseph Verkey, aged twenty- 
one, was baptized at Surrey Chapel, London, 
in October, 1824. He had been a member of 
the disastrous British Mission of Capt. Le 
Sage to Antananarivo; in England he was 
trained in the making of gunpowder, and re- 
turned to Madagascar in October, 1824, to 
gether with Zafincaraffe, aged eight, and 
Romboa, aged fifteen, who died at Samatave 
probably in January, 1826. The latter had 
a brother Drinave, who was received as a 
member of New Windsor Church, Manchester, 
He died on 18 May, 1824, and a funeral ser- 
mon preached by Dr. Clunie was published 
under the title ‘The Divine Presence.’ 
Another youth, Raolombelona, aged twelve, 
was also sent to Manchester, where he was 
taught weaving and dyeing cotton. He left 
England in 1826. The remaining two youths 
were the twins Volave and Thotoos, aged 
eight, who, together with the others who were 
not sent to Manchester, went to the Borough 
Road School, London. 

Is there any stone at New Windsor com- 
memorating Drinave? Where was Kotomary 
buried—was it at Gravesend, and is it now 
known where ? 

An engraving of Prince Rataffe appeared 
in the Evangelical Magazine for January, 
1822, and is described as being taken from a 
drawing by Mr. Ross, which was lithographed 
and separately published. Are there any 
other portraits of Rataffe or of any of these 
Malagasy youths? Is anything else known 
about them? I already know of the informa- 
tion contained in the Evangelical Magazine ; 
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Ellis’s ‘Madagascar’; the 
Register, and Sidney’s ‘ R. Hill.’ 

There was another party of Malagasy in 
England in 1839, staying at Walthamstow. 
What are titles of Walthamstow papers of 
that date? 


Missionary 


J. TRENCHARD HarpyMan. 


AILORS’ GAME: ‘“SLINGING THE 

MONKEY.” — The following passage 

occurs in a letter written at sea in June, 
1854 : 

To-night we had a game called “ Slinging the 
monkey,” a regular sailor’s game, in which long 
tightly-knotted handkerchiefs are put into 
requisition. 

a. What were the rules of this game? 

b. Whence is its name derived ? 

It is not mentioned in Smyth’s ‘ Sailor’s 
Word-Book.’ 

J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


EPRESENTATIONS OF EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY EUROPEAN HOUSES 
IN THE EAST INDIES. —I am the 
owner of about twenty boxes showing 
European dwellings during the eighteenth 
century. They are in sandal-wood covered 
with ivory sheets. On the ivory of the cover 
the houses are depicted in “ sgrafitto,”’ the 
engraved etching being inlaid with black wax. 
Along the house a river passes. The sur- 
rounding walls and posterns are depicted on 
the four sides. 

These boxes, except one, have all been 
bought at Pondicherry, in the French settle- 
ment in India, but they may possibly come 
from Madras, Tanjore or Mysore, 

No house depicted is like another, so it is 
not a “ poncif ’’ or trite pattern, but the like- 
ness of real dwellings. It would be most 
interesting to identify them. 

I know only two similar works of art in 
museums. One is a small box in the Colombo 
Museum, which is labelled: ‘‘ Ancient work 
of Kandy.’’ The other is a _ table in the 
‘* Musée des Arts Décoratifs,’’ Paris, in the 
room of French Indies. 

Are there any other similar works of art 
in any museum or private collection ? 

How can we identify the makers? 

I am ready to send photographs of these 
boxes to interested readers. 

E. FLevry. 

4 rue Etienne Jovelle, Paris xviiie arrt 


“* DUFFLE-BOYS.’’—About seven years ago 
the late Bishop Perrin told me that in 
his youth he had the opportunity of attend- 





ing some functions and banquets at the Guild. 
hall, London. He did not state whether they 
were functions of the Corporation, Livery 
Companies or otherwise. He stated that in 
his personal experience the old ‘‘Ruffle Boys” 
were still employed, and explained their ori- 
ginal duties as follows. The name came from 
Elizabethan times when the men _ wore 
ruffles, The duties of the boys were to loosen 
the collars (ruffles at first), and see that the 
guests were as comfortable as possible when, 
in accordance with the custom of the time, 
they slept off the repletion of their repast 
under the boards which hid earlier supplied 
their needs. Further, the ruffle-boys’ duty 
embraced that of seeing that the guests left 
the noble precincts properly attired. It was 
these habits, the Bishop said, which brought 
into being that other—the ladies’ withdraw- 
ing to the (with)drawing room. 

Can your readers inform me when such 
“* ruffle-boys ’’ were last employed at the 
Guildhall or other official functions in this 
country ? 

A, G, 8S. Morris. 


“TXNAY”’; “INKICHAY”’; ‘‘ KEOKE.”— 

I came across the above expressions in 
popular American detective magazines. The 
context makes it quite clear that they are 
““ nix,’’ ‘ Chink,” ‘O.K.,”’ all of which are 
slang terms. With regard to the first two, 
it seems that such expressions are formed 
from monosyllabic slang terms by simply 
transposing the initial consonant to a final 
position and adding the vowel sound “‘ ay.” 
** Keoke’’ appears to be’ compounded of 
**K.0.”" and “O.K.’’ What is the reason 
for this? Is this the latest form of American 
slang? And is it connected in any way with 
the English back-slang ? 

B. BonneRJEA. 


LIVIA SERRES: W. J. THOMS: DOCU- 
MENTS WANTED.—We are engaged 
on a book in which Olivia Serres, the so-called 
Princess Olive of Cumberland, appears. There 
has been at various times much correspond- 
ence about this lady in ‘ N. and Q.’ Mr. W. 
J. Thoms, the then editor, possessed a number 
of documents relating to Olivia Serres. We 
are very anxious to get into touch with Mr. 
Thoms’s descendants in order to find out 
whether these papers are still in existence. 
Perhaps some of your readers may know 
whether there are any representatives of Mr. 
Thoms. 
Mary PENDERED. 
JUSTINIAN MALLETT. 
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NOTABLE COLLECTION OF MSS., 
1833.—In the year 1833, Thomas Thorpe 
offered for sale an extraordinary lot of manu- 
scripts including ‘‘ the once highly-treasured 
collection of papers, letters, and evidences of 
the Sidney Family ” (according to a note 
near the end of the catalogue these were ori- 
ginally at Penshurst), ‘‘the unpublished 
autograph correspondence of John Duke of 
Marlborough ” (‘‘ not . . . consulted by Arch- 
deacon Coxe ’’), and a remarkable collection 
of seals of peers of the realm, ‘‘ attached to 
their Proxies or Votes given . . . in the House 
of Lords . . . bound in 13 volumes folio.’”’ A 
group of 21 letters of Alexander Pope is of 
special interest because, although item 802 
was used by Courthope and Elwin (ix. 505-6), 
item 798 was available only in Richardson’s 
transcript (ix.493), and item 810,for instance, 
does not seem to have been known to Pope’s 
editors. At the foot of the title-page is a 
note to the effect that ‘‘ this Collection was 
formed by a well-known Gentleman during 
many years’ indefatigable research, regard- 
less of expense.”’ 
Can one of your readers tell me who the 
collector was ? 
James G. McManaway. 
—. Shakespeare Library, Washington, 


“TTALLOWEEN FALSE FACE”: MUM- 
MING IN AMERICA.—In a recently 
published American work on theology I find 
the following sentence: ‘‘a satanic mas- 
querade calculated to have the same effect on 
men as a Halloween false face might have had 
on children thirty years ago.’’ 
‘ False face ’’ is, I suppose, American for 
« mask. I should be glad to know how far 
and in what parts of America Hallowe’en 
customs prevailed, and also what was the 


mumming practised, 
M. U. H. R. 


LIPHAS LEVI: APOLLONIUS OF 
TYANA.—In the ‘ Dogme et Rituel de la 
Haute Magie,’ par Eliphas Lévi, of which 
work I own a copy of the fourth edition 
printed by Alcan in 1903, there is on p. 416 
a supplement called : ‘ Le Nuctéméron d’ Apol- 
lonius de Thyane.’ 

Lévi writes on p. 416 as follows: 

Voici maintenant les noms et attributions 
des génies qui président aux douze heures du 
nuctémeéron. 

Par des génies les anciens hiérophantes 
n’entendaient ni des dieux ni des anges, ni des 

ons, mais des forces morales ou des vertus 
personnifiées. 





Gentes DE LA Premiere Hevre 

Papus: médecin 

SINBUCK : juge 

RaspHula, nécromant. 

Zawun, génie de scandale 

Heta.or, génies des neiges 

The names go on for another six pages. 

What I now desire to know is this: Can any- 
body tell me if those names exist anywhere 
on earth in the Hebrew language? If that 
be the case, where are they to be found? 


M. MILupe: 
Drottninggatan 66 Stockholm, Sweden. 


ARKS ON A SILVER BOWL.—I should 
be grateful for any information regard- 
ing the marks on a silver bowl. This is of 
European workmanship, and, as far as I can 
make out, one mark is either a curiously 
formed capital letter A or J. A. L. joined as 
a monogram. Other marks are 13 placed over 
a key (this may be the year) and an eagle 
with wings outstretched, I am unable to 
obtain anything from works on the Marks of 
European Silversmiths at my disposal. 
SALOPIAN. 


* EAM-EWER ”’: ‘“‘ CREAMER.” — I 
have always heard silver articles on tea- 
tables containing cream called ‘‘ cream- 
ewers.’’ A recent novel calls them ‘‘creamers,”’ 
a word which sounds like an attempt at the 
other. My Oxford Dictionary quotes 
‘* creamer ’’ as a dairy skimmer. ‘‘ Creamer ’’ 
sounds like a skimmer, but not like a table 
elegance. What is correct? D. J. 


EVOLUTIONARY GREETINGS: 
‘* ADIEU.’’—The fact that the Marxist 
revolutionaries in Catalonia have succeeded 
in eliminating all acknowledgments of God, 
even to the extent of substituting ‘‘ Salud !’’ 
for the traditional ‘‘ Adios!”’, prompts me to 
ask whether ‘‘ Adieu !’’ was ruled out during 
the ‘‘ age of Reason ’’ phase of the French 
Revolution ? 
FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


ICTATORSHIP GREETINGS.—In Ger- 
many, ‘‘ Heil Hitler!’’ serves all occa- 
sions, meeting, parting, and so on. In 
Nationalist Spain, apparently, the proper 
greeting is, for the nonce, ‘‘ Arriba Espana !’’ 
The national Boy Scouts’ slogan, ‘‘Sanatate !’’ 
(‘‘ Good health !’’), it is in Rumania, by the 
King-Dictator’s wish, the Crown Prince 
Michael, the apple of his eye, being a Boy 
Seout. 
What slogan does the Stalinate make 
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imperative? And what are the greetings 
used in the other dictatorships, Sinens, 
Jugo-Slavia, Portugal, Greece, Brazil, and 
the rest ? 

FrepERIC ConneTT WHITE. 


ACDONALD OF MILTON AND GRI- 
MINISH.—I would be glad if any 
readers can supply any information regard- 
ing the ancestry of Flora Macdonald’s 
parents, i.e., the Macdonalds of Milton and 
Griminish. 

Ranald Macdonald of Milton and Balevan- 
nich, South Uist (father of Flora) is stated 
to have been a descendant of Angus Oig, 
second son of Ranald Macdonald I of Beube- 
cula, third son of Alun Macdonald, 9th of 
Clanranald. Where can I find the interven- 
ing generations ? 

Marion Macdonald (mother of Flora) was 
daughter of the Rev. Angus Macdonald of 
Griminish, North Uist, previously of Gigha ; 
who is stated to have belonged to a cadet 
branch of the Macdonalds of Largie, Kintyre. 
What other issue had the Rev. Angus Mac- 
donald? I believe there was a daughter, who 
married Edmonston, who had issue a 
daughter, Marion Edmonston, wife of Major 
William Brereton of Bath. 


P. W. Montacue-SmItTH. 
\OUNT CAGLIOSTRO.—Has the history of 


this notorious individual ever been 
written in English ? 





JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


HRASE: “THE BOOT’S ON THE 
OTHER FOOT.’’—Origin wanted. 


EN? OF EPIGRAM WANTED.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. and Q.’ give me the four 
lines following this extract ? 
When men grew tired of shooting stag 
For fear the law would try ’em, 
The cars put up an average bag 
Of twenty dead per diem. 


A. 8. Moss-BiunDELL. 


UTHOR WANTED.—M. Herriot, the Presi- 
dent of the French Chamber, taking the 
chair after his recent re-election to it, addressed 
the House with an eloquent speech, concluding 
with these words: 

“Tl est des heures ot ]’on doit, suivant 1’ex- 
pression du poéte Anglais, monter sur les col- 
lines d’ ot l’on apergoit l’aréte du devoir, 
dressée comme un doigt rugueux vers le ciel.” 

Who is the English poet who said that, and 
what is the passage referred to? 


D. C. 








Replies. 





AN UNCOLLECTED LETTER OF 
LAMB. 


(clxxv. 437). 

LYBRIUS and Co, state at the above 

reference that a letter of Lamb 

to H, C. Robinson, of about March, 1832, 

seems not to be collected in Lucas’s recent edi- 

tion of Lamb’s Letters. .They give the text 

from a New York catalogue of last November. 

At the end of the text they explain that a note 

by Robinson is said to give the genesis of the 
letter. 

I note that the letter is given in Lucas’s 
three-volume edition of the Letters, vol. iii., 
p. 346, and ascribed to December, 1832. But 
there it is incomplete. Lucas’s text reads 
‘“‘volums’’ with a_ sic! after it, and 
“started ’’ instead of ‘startled.”’ But it 
ends with the sentence where this last word 
occurs, not going beyond ‘‘ bound up for me,”’ 
and thus missing the pleasant Elian conclu- 
sion. Robinson’s note of explanation was 
added by Lucas; so there is no need to describe 
its purport as hearsay. It gives at the end 
“* Dec. 1832.” 

Lucas followed the letter with a list of the 
contents of the pirated American edition of 
1828. It included some essays not by Lamb. 
‘ A Character of the late Elia,’ signed ‘‘ Phil- 
Elia,’”? which concluded it first appeared in 
the London Magazine of January, 1823. 
Lamb had, as his letter states, also designed 
this for the close of the collection he had 
made up with Moxon’s help. But perhaps he 
wished to diverge from this arrangement, for 
when the authorised edition of the ‘ Last 
Essays of Elia’ appeared in 1833, the signa- 
ture was dropped from the fanciful obituary 
and it was adopted with some omissions as 
a Preface. 

For all such details the Oxford Edition of 
‘The Works in Prose and Verse of Charles 
and Mary Lamb,’ 1908, might be consulted. 
It was admirably edited by my late friend 
Thomas Hutchinson. V. RENDALL. 


HE ALLEGED GREEK LOVE OF THE 
SEA (clxxvi. 10, 52).—It seems to me 
that it would be an error to believe that be- 
cause Greeks realised the dangers of the sea 
and feared them, they hated it. It is true 
that Menander said: @aAagea cai rip Kai yuri) 
—rpirov caxov, (i.e., Sea and fire and woman— 
the last one is the third evil), but the com- 
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parison just shows that like a woman, dis- 
appointing her lover, may be hated by him 
after being adored, so even may be the sea. 
Your correspondent mentions the delightful 
and quite untranslatable dvnp Opov yéAacpa, 
the image Aeschylus used for the sea and 
which stands as an immortal expression as 
well as a contradiction to the outburst of 
the comic poet, who probably, embittered by 
some love adventure, found a comparison for 
the object of his hate in the changing mood 
of the sea, and in fire’s destructiveness, 
The ‘ Odyssey’ seems to give justification 
for the assumption of dislike and fear of the 
sea, but how could it be different in an epic 
describing the long wanderings of the toil- 
enduring hero and his struggles to reach his 
native home and see again his beloved ones, 
obstinately foiled by the enmity of Shore- 


Shaker Poseidon, through storms, ship- 
wrecks, enticements by beautiful women, 
interference by. monsters, and so on? Still, 


even in this poem, we find expressions denot- 
ing love for, rather than hatred of, the sea. 
Does not Alcinowis, the good King ‘of the 
Phaeacians, say, when calling for a ship to 
carry Ulysses home: ’AAX’ dye via pédavav 
épvocopev eis GAa Siav—mpwrdmdoor. 

(i.e., Haste—draw ye down a black vessel of 
prime speed into the divine sea). 

And is it not in the same Book of the 
‘Odyssey’ that Homer describes the most 
handsome and noble youth of the island and 
two of the sons of the King himself, as good 
seamen ? 

I quote herewith the verses from Chap- 
man’s translation : 

.... Countless swarm the throng 

Behind them as they went, and many a youth 

Strong and courageous to the strife arose. 

Upstood Acroneus and Ocyalus, 

Elatreus, Nauteus, Prymneus, after whom 

Anchialus with Anabeesineus 

Arose, Eretmeus, Ponteus, Proreus bold, 

Amphialus and Théon. Then arose, 

In aspect dread as homicidal Mars, 

Euryalus, and for his graceful form 

(After Laodamas) distinguish’d most 

Of all Phaeacia’s sons, Naubolides. 

Three also from Alcinoiis sprung, arose, 

Laodamas, his eldest; Halius, next, 

His second-born; and godlike Clytoneus. 
and is it not characteristic that almost all these 
hames are nautical, and could be anglicized as 
follows: Quartermaster, Fast-on-Sea, Oars- 
man, Mariner, Poopman, Master-Mariner, 
Jumper-on-Board, Sea-Rover, Ship’s Car- 
penter, and so on, as Chapman could have 
rendered them, according to the most pos- 
terior example of a famous student of Homer, 








Victor Bérard, when translating ‘ Odyssey ’ 
into French ? ‘ 

Moreover, the daughter of King Alcinois 
herself bore too a purely nautical name, 
Nausicaa Navoi-xda, Nais meaning the 
ship, and «da sounding as a Dorian suffix. 

Furthermore, how could it be possible for 
a maritime race who dwelt surrounded by 
the sea and lived among the most beautiful 
islands in the Mediterranean, to hate the 
sea? Was it not the Greeks who imagined 
Aphrodite, the Goddess of Beauty and Love, 
to have been born from the sea, and called her 
‘Adpoyéverca ( = the Foam-Born) ? 

Reverting now from mythology to history, 
we have the Ten Thousand of Xenophon, 
bursting with the shout: Odd\arra! Oddarra! 
at the appearance of the long sought familiar 
element, and its promise too for a sweet return 
to home, 

Athenians, citizens of a city which com- 
manded the seas, ought to love the sea, 
through the domination of which they became 
the political and spiritual masters of the 
then civilised world. It would be, indeed, as 
paradoxical to attribute to them different 
feelings, as to their successors as masters of 
the seas, the Britons, though both were and 
are well aware of the dangers and hardships of 
navigation. The victors of Salamis and those 
of Trafalgar, belonging both to seafaring 
races, could not feel differently towards the 
element which witnessed their memorable 
achievements. Moreover, Athenians were a 
Pelasgian tribe coming originally from the sea 
(IIeAa[o}ysos from [éAayos). 

Even Spartans, those rude, unimaginative 
land-lubbers, when engaged in the fatal final 
struggle against Athens and its supremacy, 
had recourse to the creation of a sea force, 
and it was through it and their guidance by 
an Athenian traitor, Alcibiades, that Athens 
was crushed and destroyed as a_ political 
power, remaining nevertheless the everlasting 
spiritual beacon for any future civilisation 
worthy of the name. 

Now, Pindar, though himself a man of the 
land, particularly admires the Argonauts, 
the seafarers of the Argo, and extolls their 
venture as bringing fame to their whole race. 
He sings their praise in one of the most beau- 
tiful Pythian Odes (iv. 68 and sq.): 

. dd 8 airov éya Moioacr doce 
kal rd muyxpvgoy vdaKos Kp.od pera yap 
keivo mevodvtov Muvvav, Gedroura odiow 
Tipal purevder. 
(i.e., . . . but I shall make himself (Arce- 
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silaiis)! and the Golden Fleece, a theme for 
the Muses’ song, for when the Minyae sailed 
forth upon that quest, then were the heaven- 
sent honours planted for his race). 

It is also Pindar who attributes to the 
Island of Aegina the beautiful expres- 
sive epithet, vavoixdvros ( = renowned for 
its navy), to be properly applied to-day to 
Great Britain in some paean to be composed 
in Greek verse. 

The famous fragment of such a paean upon 
Athens by the same Bard shows his admira- 
tion for the great city, which ‘‘ ruled the 
waves ’’ for such a long time, although there 
is no mention of sea in the preserved im- 
mortal verses : 


aire Aurapai xaiioorépavor Kai doidipor “EAAados 

épevopa, xrewai 'AOava, Sarudviov mrodieOpor. 
(i.e., Oh! the gleaming and the violet-crowned 
and the sung in story ; the bulwark of Hellas, 
famous Athens, city divine!), if such a literal 
translation may render the high-sounding 
melodious tune of the dithyramb by the Poet, 
who boasted about himself that ‘‘ his voice 
was sweeter than the bee-wrought honey- 
comb ’’? And was it not for glorification of 
a naval victory, that he said in his mutilated 
epigram on the Artemisium naval battle (480 
B.C.) : 

. . . 66 aides 'AGnvaiwy éaddovro haewayv xpnrid’ 

edevbepias. 
(i.e. . . . there where the sons of Athens 
laid the bright foundation of Liberty) ? 

Coming now to an historian, Herodotus, 
we hear of the proud answer of the Athenian 
Envoy to Gelo, the King of Syracuse, who, 
requested by ambassadors from Greece to pro- 
vide an army and a fleet against the foreign 
invader, claimed for himself the command 
of the army and the fleet: 

King of the Syracusans! (the Envoy says), 
Greece sent us here to thee to ask for an army, 
and not to ask for a general... Since, after 
failing in thy claim to lead the whole arma- 
ment, thou hast now put forward a request to 
have the command of the fleet, know that, 
even should the Spartan Envoy consent to this, 
we will not consent. The command by sea, if 
the Lacaedemonians do not wish for it, belongs 
to us... Where would be the advantage of 
our having raised us a naval force greater than 
that of any other Greek people, if nevertheless 
we should suffer Syracusans to take the com- 
mand away from us? 





1 Arcesilaiis IV, son of Battus IV, King of 
Cyrene, who won the victory with his chariot 
in the Pythian games of 462 B.c. and in honour 
of whom the Ode was composed. 





The Athenian Envoy was s 
on behalf of Athens, but for the whole of 
Greece, and after he modestly waived 
Athenian precedence in favour to the fellow 
allies, the Spartans, aware as he certainly 
was that they did not seek the honour, 
not being a maritime nation, he proudly 
claimed the command of the combined fleets 
as the spokesman of a race of sailors and 
lovers of the sea. 

On the other hand, having been unable to 
find any reference in depreciation of the sea 
among Greeks (I except the ‘ Odyssey’ for 
the reasons already expounded and apart 
from the passages quoted) I must necessarily 
conclude for the love of the sea by the Greeks. 
It is true that for some of my references it 
may be said that I argue rather by implica- 
tion than by assertion, but very often impli- 
cations prove as strong as assertions. 

If some epigrams in the Anthology may be 
invoked to counteract my conclusions, I will 
promptly reply that the poets of the Antho- 
logy represent a decadent Hellenism, and not 
the vigorous unbending spirit of the Greek 
race in classical times when Greeks were fight- 
ing against the barbarians—but alas! among 
themselves too, 


aking not only 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


TANISLAS DE GUAITA (clxxvi. 9).— 
There is an important study of the 
famous French occultist, the Marquis Marie- 
Victor Stanislas de Guaita, 1861-1898, by 
Maurice Barrés, ‘ Un Renovateur de |’occul- 
tisme, Stanislas de Guaita,’ Paris, Chamuel, 
1898. See also the same author’s ‘ Amori et 
dolori sacrum.’ A concise but trustworthy 
account of de Guaita’s hermetic writings will 
be found in Albert L. Caillet’s ‘ Manuel bib- 
liographique des _ sciences psychiques ou 
occultes,’ 3 vols., Paris, 1913. 

Stanislas de Guaita, who has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘ the curious offshoot of a crossing 
of German, Italian, and Lorrain blood,’’ in 
1883 published a small book of poems dedi- 
cated to Leconte de Lisle. This volume, ‘ La 
Muse noire,’ Paris, chez Lemerre, is closely 
imitative of Baudelaire and even includes a 
hymn to Lucifer, ‘ Les Paroles d’un maudit.’ 

In 1888, together with Joséphin Péladan 
and Oswald Wirth, Stanislas de Guaita 
founded the “Ordre Kabbalistique de la 
Rose-Croix,’’ a mysterious society which was 
more than suspected of experimenting in 
black magic. It was common knowledge that 
this circle was joined by a number of literary 
men, amongst whom were Paul Adam and 
Laurent Tailhade. 
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The esoteric writings of Stanislas de 
Guaita, ‘ Essais de sciences maudites,’ com- 
prise such treatises as ‘ Au seuil du Mystére,’ 
1886; ‘Le serpent de la Genése’ and ‘ Le 
temple de Satan,’ 1891; ‘La Clef de Magie 
noire,’ 1897. For these, and others, Caillet 
must be consulted. So eminent an authority 
as Yve-Plessis speaks of ‘ Le temple de Satan ’ 
as ‘‘Savante étude de la sorcellerie & toutes les 
époques et sous toutes ses formes.’’ 

Stanislas de Guaita had collected a vast 
library of occult works, many being of the 
utmost rarity, and in 1898-99 Dorbon printed 
four brochures, a ‘Catalogue des livres et 
manuscrits relatifs aux sciences occultes 


(Magie, sorcellerie, démonologie, alchimie, 
hermétisme, kabbale, . . . grimoires, philo- 
sophie, science des religions, mysticisme, 


théosophie, etc.) provenant de la _ Biblio- 
théque de feu Stanislas de Guaita, auteur de 
‘Au seuil du mystére,’ ‘ Essai de sciences 
maudites,’ ‘ Rosa mystica,’ ‘Le Temple de 
Satan,’ etc... . , et portant, pour la plu- 
part, sur les feuillets Xe garde, des annota- 
tions de sa main.”’ 

This Catalogue, which is in effect a valuable 
bibliography, was reprinted, Paris, Dorbon, 
1899. with a preface by René Philipon, and 
included a portrait of de Guaita together 
with five other illustrations, 

There are important references to de Guaita 
in various works by Joanny Bricaud, ‘ J.-K. 
Huysmans et le satanisme,’ 1913; ‘ Huys- 
mans occultiste et magicien,’ 1913; and 
‘L’abbé Boullan,’ 1927. 

The Abbé Boullan, who was drawn by 
Huysmans as Docteur Johannés in ‘ La-Bas,’ 
was an extraordinary priest, nearly seventy 
years old, who at this time (1890-1) was liv- 
ing at Lyons. Proclaiming himself as the 
successor of Eugine Vintras, he had gathered 
round him a band of visionaries to whom he 
taught the most fantastic doctrines, and who 
(it is said) were devoted to eroto-religious 
practices. In November, 1886, Stanislas de 
Guaita, when visiting Lyons, made the 
acquaintance of the Abbé Boullan, and 
although at first he regarded the Abbé as 
an inspired leader, his suspicions were 
shortly aroused. In 1887 de Guaita formed a 
close friendship with Oswald Wirth, who had 
met Boullan in 1885, and so soon as the two 
young occultists compared notes, they decided 
that it was the duty of the Rose-Croix to de- 
nounce and expose this ‘‘ abominable adept.’’ 
Boullan, however, was championed by Jules 
Bois, the author of ‘ Les Petites Religions de 
Paris,’ ‘ Le Satanisme et la Magie,’ and other 





esoteric works. He also found a sturdy de- 
fender in J.-K. Huysmans, who, whilst col- 
lecting material for ‘ La-Bas’ had applied to 
Boullan for documentation. Huysmans and 
Boullan corresponded at great length from 
Feb. 6, 1890, to Jan. 4, 1893. To Huysmans, 
Boullan was ‘“‘un trés intelligent et tres 
savant prétre . . . un théologien consulté, un 
maitre reconnu de la jurisprudence divine.”’ 
To de Guaita, Boullan was ‘‘ Pontife d’in- 
famie, . . . goétien de la pire espéce, homme 
misérable et criminel, sorcier et fauteur d’une 
secte immonde.”’ 

For his part Boullan declared again and 
again that a college of evil occultists, havin 
their secret headquarters at Paris, an 
directed by Stanislas de Guaita, were trying 
to kill him by magic spells, to waste his life 
by devilish incantations, 

Boullan died very suddenly on Jan. 4, 
1893, and on the following Jan. 7 L’Eclair 
published an article, ‘Mort d’un ecclésias- 
tique officiant des messes noires.” There was 
no mincing matters. ‘‘ Une facon de sorcier 
vient de mourir,’’ the writer affirmed, Jules 
Bois promptly replied in Gil Blas, Jan. 9, and 
in so many words proclaimed that Boullan 
had been assassinated by de Guaita: ‘‘ On 
m’a assuré que M. le marquis de Guaita vit 
seul et sauvage; qu’il manie les poisons avec 
une grande science et la plus merveilleuse 
sireté; qu’il les volatilise et les dirige dans 
Vespace ...’’ Huysmans was interviewed 
by the Figaro and confirmed all Jules Bois 
had said. Stanislas de Guaita protested vio- 
lently and announced that his seconds would 
call upon Huysmans and Jules Bois. No duel 
with the former took place, but the latter met 
de Guaita on Jan. 19, and two shots were 
fired on either side. Both parties left the 
ground untouched. Further details may be 
read in my ‘ Geography of Witchcraft,’ 1927, 
and quotations from de Guaita’s works will 
be found in my ‘ Popular History of Witch- 
craft,’ 1937. 

It is not, I think, generally known that in 
after years Huysmans pretty plainly hinted 
that in some respects he might have been once 
misled, not as to the facts which were certain, 
but as to the precise part played by Boullan, 
who was perhaps more nearly reflected in 
Docre than in Docteur J chante 

MonTAaGuE SUMMERS. 


Stanislas de Guaita was born on a Sat- 
urday, 6 April, 1861, at five o’clock in the 
morning at the chateau d’Alteville in Lor- 
raine. The planet Neptune had risen and 
was near the constellation Pisces, a fact that 
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is said to have had an important influence 
on the newborn babe, for Neptune is a planet 
that is favourable to poetic genius, subtle 
dreams, a taste for unreality and a capacity 
for understanding the most abstruse theories. 
Living in a large house, surrounded by a 
park where there was a lake, provided too 
with an excellent library, an aristocrat by 
birth and profoundly convinced of the truth 
of the saying Noblesse oblige, the youthful 
Stanislas had no pride of rank, but was 
anxious not to bring discredit on his 
ancestors. 

He was educated by the Jesuits at Nancy, 
but was an unsatisfactory pupil, who worked 
only at subjects that interested him—Latin, 
literature, science. Soon he began writing 

oetry and when he went to Paris to study, 
= had friends, who were destined for literary 
distinction. But the mystery of the universe 
troubled him—the ‘‘ whence, oh Heaven! and 
whither’ of Carlyle, and to solve it he 
plunged into the study of occultism. He had 
the good fortune to make the acquaintance of 
Albert Jounet, a man with various ways of 
spelling his name, and versed in cabbalistic 
lore, who held him under the charm of his 
eloquence. He was interested in but dis- 
approved of a Doctor Boullan, who appeared 
suddenly at Chalons-sur-Marne and said he 
was the reincarnation of the Prophet Elias 
and that like John the Baptist he had come 
to prepare the world for a new religion. 

For twelve years he lived at Paris or at 
Alteville, where his excellent mother strove 
with indifferent success to keep him true to 
the Catholicism in which he had been brought 
up. He studied with such zeal that he may 
have shortened his life, for he died at the 
age of thirty-six, leaving behind a book ‘ The 
Problem of Evil’ intended to contain a syn- 
thesis of his investigations, but, alas! un- 
finished, like many a Gothic cathedral. 
Another work of his ‘ The Temple of Satan’ 
has Black Magic for its subject. He was a 
poet, a philosopher, a chemist and a grand- 
master of the cabbalistic Order of the Rose 
Cross. Charles Berlet and his secretary 
Oswald Wirth have written accounts of him. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


HE “ KNIFE-BOARD” OF AN OMNI- 
BUS (clxxv. 477; clxxvi. 52).—When the 
omnibus was introduced into London—by 
George Shillibeer in July, 1829—it was a 
single deck vehicle, and a comprehensive 
article published in the Penny Magazine dur- 
ing 1837 indicates that it remained so for a 
number of years, as all the illustrations de- 





— 


pict "buses without any roof passengers and 
the descriptive text refers only to inside pas- 
sengers. The process of accommodating 
passengers on the roof was gradual, and con- 
sisted ut first merely of providing seats for 
two or three passengers alongside the driver, 
as shown in an engraving in my collection 
dated 1843. Shortly afterwards a second row 
was arranged behind the driver on some 
vehicles. In 1847 a ’bus was devised with a 
clerestory roof which served the double pur- 
pose of giving more head-room inside and also 
providing a longitudinal roof seat. At that 
time it was customary during rush periods 
and on holidays for males to sit on the roof 
and dangle their legs over the edge, as is 
shown in the woodcut ‘The Last Omnibus,’ 
which was published in the Illustrated London 
News in May 1847. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 provided 
London with its first extensive influx of 
foreign visitors, and the proprietors of the 
very large numbers of London ’buses still un- 
provided with roof-seats met the situation by 
bolting a simple plank along the apex of the 
curved "bus roof; this was the knife-board. 
The first printed use of this popular name of 
which I have a record occurred in Punch on 
May 15, 1852, in the caption of a Leech car- 
toon, thus: ‘“* You don’t catch me coming out 
on the knifeboard again to make room for a 
party of swells.’’ The seat thus improvised 
bore a strong resemblance to a knife-board, 
but the name remained in common use for all 
subsequent forms of longitudinal back-to-back 
roof seats. Garden seats facing forward were 
not introduced until the ’eighties, and by the 
turn of the century the knife-board ’bus had 
disappeared from the main routes. Many 
odd vehicles survived in outlying parts, and 
the word ‘‘ knifeboard ’’ was quite well-known 
in this connection at least to the end of 
Edward VII’s reign. I last rode on a knife- 
board ’bus in the neighbourhood of London 
in 1913, and in Sussex (on a station-to- 
village service) as recently as 1919. 

CHaries E. Lee. 


RCHBISHOP NARCISSUS MARSH 
(clxxv. 434; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—With 
reference to your interesting editorial para- 
graph on Archbishop Marsh, may I point out 
that the statement that he was buried in the 
vaults of St. Patrick’s is not correct? As a 
matter of fact, he lies under his own library. 
An inscribed stone, let into the wall of the 
library facing the cathedral, marks the spot. 
His elaborate monument was originally in the 
same place in the open air, but later on it 
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was removed to the present position in the 
south transept of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


N. B. Waite, 
Librarian. 
Marsh’s Library, St. Patrick’s Close, Dublin. 


NGLO-INDIAN ” (clxxv. 458).—In this 

interesting note there is a statement 
which I have often seen, but which always 
puzzles me. It is said that ‘‘ the colour of 
the quick of the finger-nails always remains 
dark if there is the slightest degree of native 
blood in the possessor thereof.’’ I have never 
been to India, and have had only slight 
acquaintance with people of the coloured 
race, but what has usually struck me about 
their hands is that their finger-nails look so 
light. I explained this to myself by suppos- 
ing that nails which looked light on brown 
hands would look dark on white ones, but two 
years ago I attended a large summer school 
at which many nationalities were represented. 
One of the students made no secret of the fact 
that she was an Indian; she had an Indian 
name, and the cast of her features was de- 
cidedly Indian. But, either because she was 
of mixed descent or because she belonged to a 
fair branch of the Indian race, her complexion 
was no darker than that of a sallow English- 
woman. Her face was a pale, even, cream- 
colour, lighter than that of many sunburnt 
English girls, distinguished from them only 
by the absence of a rosy tint in her cheeks. 
One day I sat beside her, and had the oppor- 
tunity of examining her hands without imper- 
tinence. It gua ar to me that her nails 
were exactly like mine in colour. I certainly 
could not have detected the fact that she was 
an Anglo-Indian by looking at them. 


M. H. Donps. 


UEEN VICTORIA AND THE NOVEL 
(clxxv. 475; clxxvi. 30).—(2) Queen Vic- 
toria appears as a momentary figure driving 
past in several novels. In Henry Kingsley’s 
‘Ravenshoe,’ she drives in Hyde Park. In 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s ‘ Penelope’s Experi- 
ences in Ireland’ she drives through the 
streets of Dublin. In Rose Macaulay’s ‘ Told 
by an Idiot,’ she drives in the Diamond Jubi- 
lee procession. Laurence Housman some 
years ago published a satirical life of a royal 
prince—the Duke of Cambridge was meant, 
though the names were of course altered. 
Queen Victoria under the pseudonym of “ his 
cousin’? was one of the characters, but per- 
haps this should scarcely count as a novel. 


M. H. Dopps. 





AUCER: SPENSER: MILTON IN 

DRAMA AND FICTION (clxxv. 477).— 
Spenser makes a brief appearance in Charles 
Kingsley’s novel, ‘ Westward Ho,’ where he 
and Raleigh discuss hexameters in Ireland. 
There was a_ story for children by the 
authoress of ‘ The Household of Sir Thomas 
More ’ (was her name Anne Manning ?) which 
I remember as being called ‘ Deborah’s 
Diary,’ but I think the correct name must 
have been longer, as it began with the sup- 
posed diary of Milton’s first wife before her 
marriage. The unfortunate marriage itself 
was passed over as unsuitable for children, 
and the second part of the story was supposed 
to be the diary of Milton’s youngest daughter 
Deborah. 

M. H. Dopps. 


A CURIOUS STONE (clxxv. 440).—As no 

opinion on this subject has been expressed 
up to the time of writing, I venture to sug- 
gest that it was used in the game called Mer- 
rils, Nine-holes, or Nine Men’s Morris. 
Under the last title it was played out of doors 
on the turf, as illustrated in the familiar line 
in Shakespeare. For Merrils and Nine-holes 
a squarish board or flat stone was used, which 
had nine, twelve, or eighteen holes for pegs, 
or hollows for marbles, pebbles, or bits of 
wood. These were shifted about somewhat as 
in Solitaire. The game seems to have died 
out about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A detailed description of it as played 
in Northamptonshire is given in A. B 


Gomme’s ‘ Traditional Games,’ i. 417. The 
passage is — in the ‘ English Dia- 
lect Dictionary,’ ‘* Merrils,’’ together 


with shorter caikien. relating to other coun- 
ties. For Cumberland the reference is to 
‘N. and Q.,’ 3S. xii. 254. 

W. W. Girt. 


HE GORHAM CASE: ANECDOTE 
WANTED (clxxvi. 27).—This case began 
in 1847 with the refusal of Bishop Henry 
Phillpotts to institute to the fiving of 
Brampford Speke, near Exeter, the Rev. 
George Cornelius Gorham, whose views on the 
subject of baptismal regeneration were con- 
sidered to be unsound. Many years before 
this, Gorham had been third wrangler and 
second Smith’s prizeman, and a Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. After much 
litigation Gorham was instituted by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The case led to an 
enormous output of pamphlets and it may 
well have been said that the public could talk 
of nothing else. Even in a work so seemingly 
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remote from the subject, as that mentioned 
below, there was an anecdote relating to the 
Gorham case. This book was entitled ‘ Three 
Weeks in Wet Sheets being the Diary and 
Doings. of a moist visitor to Malvern... ’ 
second edition, London, Bristol and Malvern, 
1853. The preface is signed ‘‘ The Moist 
Man,’’ Bristol, December, 1851: Gorham case 
anecdote will be found on p. 41. 
M. 


TRANSLATORS (clxxvi. 9).—Being myself 
a translator, and having, during the 
twenty years of my modest literary career, 
published more than a hundred books of my 
Czech translations from European languages, 
I am, naturally, interested in ‘“ these much 
underpaid servants of the public,”’ as your 
correspondent calls them, and I have, in my 
papers, also many notes on the translators 
and their métier. But as these notes would 
uneconomically fill the columns of your pages, 
I will answer more closely to the query of 
your correspondent, 

One of the best French translators of Eng- 
lish fiction is Philippe Neel, who translated 
chiefly the works of Joseph Conrad (‘ Under 
Western Eyes,’ ‘Lord Jim,’ ‘ Nostromo,’ 
‘Chance,’ ‘ The Set of Six’). Other books 
of Joseph Conrad appeared in French trans- 
lations by G. Jean-Aubry. Samuel Butler’s 
works (‘ Erewhon,’ ‘ The Way of All Flesh ’) 
were translated by Valery Larbaud. G. K. 
Chesterton’s ‘ The Napoleon of Notting Hill ’ 
and ‘ The Man who was Thursday,’ appeared 
in a French translation by J. Florence ; ‘ The 
Secret of Father Brown’ was translated by 


Frangois Maury. O. F. Basrer. 


WLGLASS SURNAME (clxxv. 476; 
elxxvi. 14).—‘‘ Dr. Owlglass’’ is the 
eudonym of the German writer, Hans Erich 
laich, who published under this name a 
book of poems, ‘ Kleine Nachtmusik’ (R. 
Piper Verlag, Munich). Hans Erich Blaich 
is a ‘seaome and lives in a village near 


Munic O. F. Barer. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘HEART OF 
MIDLOTHIAN ” (clxxiv. 174).—(Chap. 
xxxii.). 6. The reference is to Uvedale 
Price, whose ‘ Essay on the Picturesque’ was 
published in 1794. In this he argued in 
favour of natural beauty, and Scott says that 
he converted the age to that view. In 1761 


Horace Walpole had seen him as a child act 
the part of Gloster in ‘ Jane Shore’ at Hol- 
land House, and seven years later he and 
Charles Fox visited Voltaire at Ferney: 








He conversed with us in a lively manner... 
and at parting gave us a list of some of his 
works, adding . . . they were such as would 
fortify our young minds against religious 
prejudices. 

On his death in 1829 Elizabeth barrett cele- 
brated in enthusiastic verse him and his two 
works, the above Essay and another ‘ On the 
Pronunciation of the Ancient Languages,’ 
He seems to have encouraged her early poetic 


efforts. One would rather like to know more 
of the man, 
G. G. L. 
ARY LAWRENCE (clxxv, 476).—The 


enquirer will find a number of references 
to this accomplished lady in Dr. A. B, 
Rendle’s edition, 1931, of Britten and Boul- 
ger’s ‘ Biographical Index of Deceased British 
and Irish Botanists,’ p. 151. Most of the 
books there referred to could probably be con- 
sulted, by permission, at the Natural History 
Museum (Botanic Department), South Ken- 
sington, 

W. Roserts. 


UERIES FROM EMERSON’S POEMS 
(clxxv. 442).—4. Handling the spindle- 
tree and putting the hand in an eye, I have 
found my sight seriously affected, but I re 
call no such results with the Cornus, Dog- 
wood. It seems likely that ‘‘ blinding ”’ is a 
poet’s word for ‘‘ dazzling.’’ The American 
Dogwood is much more showy than our wild 
ones. Anne Pratt has the following quota- 
tion from Sir Charles Lyell : 

When I arrived in Virginia, in April, I 
found the woods everywhere enlivened by the 
dazzling white flowers of the Dogwood (€. 
florida), the average height of which exceeds 
that of our white-thorn; and when, as often 
happens, there is a background of cedars or 
pine, the mass of flowers is almost as con- 
spicuous as if a shower of snow had fallen upon 
the boughs. 

V. R. 


LADY ELIZABETH HASTINGS: POR. 

TRAITS (clxxvi. 28).—In the N. chapel 
of Ledsham Church in the West Riding, a 
few miles east of Leeds, there is a monument 
to the memory of the lady. She appears in 
the centre of the monument in a semi-recum- 
bent position, with her two sisters on either 
side of her. I regret that I do not know of 
any engraving or photograph from a portrait. 


8. 


GOURCES WANTED (clxxvi.10).—1. “A pretty 
case of paltry legacies.” The source is Mar- 
lowe, ‘ Dr. Faustus’ (ed. Tucker Brooke, 1 58). 


E. 8. de Bum. 
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The Library. 


A Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure. 
Edited by Herbert W. Hartman (Oxford 
University Press £1 5s.). 


Grx editions of this book are known, the 
first of 1576, the last of 1613. It is 
shown thereby to have been a popular work, 
yet it dropped out of the history of litera- 
ture for nearly three centuries. Gollancz 
edited it in 1908, claiming interest for it 
as a precursor of ‘ Euphues,’ and, in a sense, 
this is still the main claim which can be 
put forward for it. It represents a stage in 
the development of that artistry in words, 
phrases and decorative examples of which 
‘Euphues’ is a further advanced specimen. 
The subject matter is twelve stories, all well 
known and mostly of classical origin—love- 
stories worked up into debates on love and 
on such matters as fidelity, chastity, cruelty, 
jealousy—apt to be components of love- 
stories. There is nothing worth attending to 
in the way of thought or character; for we 
have no clue by which to identify the con- 
temporary friends of the author whom it is 
known that he intended by the personages of 
the tales. The value—such as it is—of the 
‘Petite Pallace ’ is as a member of a chrono- 
logical sequence in the progress of English 
style. That it was so highly appreciated is 
also an indication of contemporary taste, and 
the influence of contemporary taste in the 
production of ‘ Euphues,’ is a matter worth 
some consideration wherever we get material 
to consider. There has been some discussion 
as to whether the classical or the mediaeval 
element, both, of course, obviously present 
here, is the stronger. We should say that, in 
_ of the reality and obviousness of these 
the work, and indeed Euphuism generally, 
represent rather a mutation than a develop- 
ment. For when one stands off from 
tracing products of tradition in the way of 
sentence patterns, ornaments and the like, 
what strikes one most forcibly is the difference 
between this sort of work and the old work. 
This is like a dull, rather unattractive bud 
appearing on an ancient stem out of which 
much more is destined to come than it 
promises. There are passages, nevertheless, 
which, as English, make pleasant reading, 
and though of the two hundred proverbs to 
be culled from it few have any novelty, they 
are often ingeniously fitted into their context. 


Pettie was an Oxfordshire man of 





and afterwards a soldier in the Low Coun- 
tries. His book was published without his 
consent by a friend of his, an unidentified 
““R. B.’’; a “ letter of G. P. to R. B. Con- 
cerning this Woorke”’ adds a little to the 
reader’s idea of him; and it is further known 
that he had a reputation for entertaining 
wit and pleasant discourses. All that can 
be gleaned about his life is brought together 
in Professor Hartman’s Introduction, where 
we are given also a scholarly account of the 
work itself, and bibliographical particulars 
of the editions. The second edition exists in 
a unique copy, now in the possession of Dr. 
Rosenbach. The British Museum has copies 
of the first, third, fourth and fifth. About a 
dozen copies altogether are known to be in 
existence. Besides Notes, and an index to 
proper Names we are given a useful index 
to Proverbs, Maxims and Sententiae. A 
note to tell the meaning of the asterisks in 
this latter index would have been useful, and 
so would have been a table of contents. 


Witcheraft in the Star Chamber. By C. 
L’Estrange Ewen. (Printed for the 
Author. 3s. 6d.). 


THE Star Chamber has not, on the whole, 

a good name in English history, in fact 
not so good a name as it deserves. For it once 
served the less wealthy of the population, 
‘* providing,’’ as our author puts it, ‘a 
means of countering the oppression of opu- 
lent opponents ’’—notably in the way of 
countering libels. The present collection 
gives us notes of the litigation concerned with 
libellous accusations of witchcraft, recorded 
in such calendars for this Court as give the 
county and the subject matter of the causes. 
Mr. L’Estrange Ewen sets out the facts suc- 
cinctly, They are in general of familiar type, 
but as detail and illustration several present 
matter of unusual interest. Such are the case 
where the ‘‘ medicinal scratch ’’ was admin- 
istered by the supposed witch, that a drop of 
her blood might relieve the supposed victim ; 
and the case of Anne Gunter, suffering from 
hysteria or perhaps epilepsy, who could com- 
mand all the medical skill of the day, but 
who was encouraged even by some eminent 
and learned physicians in the belief that she 
was bewitched—a long story in which two or 
three poor women and spirits in the forms of 
mouse and rat and toad are involved. John 
Lowes is well known in the history of witch- 
craft but this Star Chamber evidence, as also 





good | 
family, who was a scholar of Christ Church, | disputes and accusation mutually levelled by 


the evidence from the King’s Bench, have not 
been dealt with before. The chapter on the 
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the Countess of Sussex and Mrs. 
Shute not only adds something to our know- 
ledge of the part played by witchcraft and 
astrology in the aristocratic life of the early 
seventeenth century, but also provides infor- 
mation whereby to correct some of the received 
pedigree of Ratcliffe. 

But perhaps the most interesting thing in 
the book is the light it throws on King James’s 
attitude towards witchcraft. His study of 
the matter (including the hearing of examin- 
ation, as we see here) continued long after 
the publication of his ‘ Daemonologie,’ and 
his views, it would appear, underwent consid- 
erable development. This is naturally only 
indicated, not worked out, in the book before 
us ; a thorough-going account of it might well 
be worth while. 


We have had the pleasure of receiving from 
our correspondent, Dr. F. Wrii1am Cock, a 
copy of the ninth issue of his excellent Notes 
on Appledore Church, Kent (price 6d.: pro- 
ceeds to the Fabric Fund). An Early English 
building, Appledore Church has its tower and 
North Chane (which has been dated as early 
as 1180) still in their, original condition. 
The church was built by the Priory of St. 
Martin’s, Dover, the first rector being Master 
Joseph (1188-1190); this was burnt down by 
the French during an attack on the south 
coast in 1380. The present church contains 
many objects of great interest, and the list of 
incumbents brings several noteworthy names 
before us. 


Norices to CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuewn sendi a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of frienda which readers 
to send to him. 


M. M. Muope, Drottninggatan 66, Stockholm, 
Sweden, desires to purchase ‘ Dogme et Rituel 
de la Haute Magie’ by Eliphas Lévi, containing 
the supplement ‘ Le Nuctéméron d’Apollonius 
de Thyane.’ Alternatively, he would be glad to 
hear of anyone who would copy out and for- 
ward to him the list of names which appears 
in the supplement (v. ante p. 63). Application 
should be made to him for particulars of the 
way in which he wishes the copying done. A 
knowledge of Hebrew is desirable. 


may like 


! 
Frances 
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